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American Industry States Its Case 


We print below excerpts from selected addresses made 
at the Congress of American Industry held by the National 
Association of Manufacturers in New York, December 
6-8, 1939, and a brief summary of the Platform adopted by 
the Congress. 


Howard Coonley, retiring president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and chairman of the Walworth 
Company : 

“. . . Along with freedom of the human spirit came 
democratic government and free private enterprise. This 
two-fold movement, born of the liberation of the spirit of 
man, gained momentum after the American revolution. 


“. . . We once thought that security was to be attained 
by individual effort through equality of opportunity. In- 
stead of availing ourselves of our great resources, our pro- 
ductive facilities, our genius in the tested processes for 
providing work and security, we have sought other for- 
mulae including security provided by government. Here 
is a complex which holds not only economic but political 
and moral dangers for our people. Its warning signs of 
inevitable disintegration are in the as yet—thank — 
abortive Townsend, $30 dollars every Thursday and Ham 
and Eggs plans. 

“. . . Burdensome taxes sap the life-blood of private 
enterprise. Taxes directly are diverting 20 to 30 per cent 
of the national income from productive enterprise. Exces- 
sive taxes are damming up the sources of investment. 
More than that, we wonder whether we might not discover 
that democracy and private enterprise are being whittled 
away by the erosive processes of taxation.” 


A. W. Hawkes, president of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
and national vice president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers : 

“A man who has spoken before approximately 180 
groups of people in many sections of this country during 
the past year, informs me that the one question which the 
people continue to ask him in these meetings, is—“Why 
does capital exploit labor?’ .. . 

“__. I consider it exploitation of labor for any group of 
capitalists or management to convince labor that the busi- 
ness will not afford paying them a good wage or giving 
them any participation in the ‘fruits’ of the business be- 
yond a certain point—when in reality the business is yield- 
ing more than satisfactory profits to the stockholders and 
management... . 

“Intelligent leadership by management means progres- 
sive, far-sighted, tolerant, understanding, humane leader- 


ship, capable of handling the requirements of our twenti- 
etii century program for employment relations and indus- 
trial practices. Leadership which recognizes that we are 
in a new era of human relationship, which has been evi- 
dent for a number of years and is now more clearly evi- 
dent in practically every country of the world. Leader- 
ship that recognizes that this is not just an economic swing 
and that, even were it possible, we would not wish to go 
back to the old way of doing things 20 years ago... .” 


E. T. Weir, chairman, National Steel Corporation ; 
chairman, National Industrial Information Committee: 

“At the outset of the present war, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and individual business men imme- 
diately placed themselves on record against war. In the 
strongest possible terms, they cautioned the American 
public to be alert to any and all influences that might lead 
the United States to war. They urged that such influences 
be squelched at birth.” 

A poll conducted by the Opinion Research Corporation 
“shows not only that manufacturers are overwhelmingly 
anti-war but also that manufacturers are anti-war to an 
even greater extent than the general public. Where 
ninety-five out of each hundred persons in the general pub- 
lic oppose war, ninety-eight out of each hundred manu- 
facturers oppose war... . 

“... Our history shows that we may attribute our prog- 
ress and our degree of prosperity to our 140-odd years of 
peace. Likewise we may attribute the setbacks to that 
progress and prosperity to our years of war. Following 
each war—particularly the War of 1812 and the Civil 
and World wars—there has been an aftermath of deep 
depression and widespread suffering. . . . 

“| .. Every dollar of war spending is a dollar subtracted 
later from the kind of spending that produces progress 
and prosperity—which is just another way of saying that 
war booms are paid off in postwar depressions. . . . 

“ . . Industry also remembers the paper profits of the 
war—the bookkeeping profits that resulted from the in- 
crease in prices of raw materials and goods in inventory. 
Industry paid heavy war taxes in hard cash on these arti- 
ficial profits. And then it saw the profits vanish in the 
deflation and business stalemate that was the first reaction 
of the war—a reaction that produced corporation earnings 
in 1921 that were only a tenth of those in prewar 1913.... 

“What business got out of the last war was dislocation 
of the entire economic system, punishing taxation and a 
crushing burden of government debt. These things were 
major factors in the depression.” 
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Wendell L. Willkie, president, the Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation : 

“. .. We have given the federal government extensive 
powers over the economic and financial mechanism of this 
country in the past few years, and under these powers 
regulation was instituted in the name of reform. I be- 
lieve that much of it was desirable but now we need to be 
careful lest that power be used gradually, indirectly to 
take away our liberties. We need to re-examine the re- 
lationship between the people’s government and the peo- 
ple’s industry on the basis of this question: Have we gone 
so far in regulating free economic enterprise that we have 
taken the life out of it?... 

“The most alarming feature of this concentration of 
power in the federal government is the creation of omnip- 
otent commissions to exercise it. The new fields of fed- 
eral contro] are administered by small boards or execu- 
tive commissions, usually appointed by the President and 
responsible to no one but the President. They are part 
of the Executive Department. But their function is not 
executive only. They have two additional functions: one 
is legislative, the other is judicial. These commissions 
write the rules which make the laws effective. Then they 
administer the rules; and when the rules are violated, they 
sit in judgment on the violators. 

“The Securities and Exchange Commission, for exain- 
ple, makes the rules for virtually all security financing 
throughout the country; for all of the country’s stock ex- 
changes; and for the financial operations of the utilities. 
When the rules are broken, the members of the Commis- 
sion prosecute the offender and sit as judges to decide the 

nalties. In the same way, the National Labor Relations 

oard makes the rules governing collective bargaining 
and working conditions under the Wagner Act and then 
becomes both prosecutor and judge with respect to viola- 
lations of that Act... . 

“Moreover, the rules prescribed by a commission in- 
volve the factor of uncertainty. . . . In the past five years 
there have been four chairmen of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission ; and at each change the utilities and 
the stock exchanges and the corporations seeking capital 
have held their breath, waiting to find out what the atti- 
tude and policy of the new chairman would be. . . . 

“But government is not the only transgressor. Busi- 
ness too, needs to mend its ways. For many years vari- 
ous sections of American industry have asked for special 
legislation which offered a temporary benefit at the ex- 
pense of normal economic processes. Business has asked 
for special subsidies and special tariffs, for special protec- 
tion against price cutters or low cost producers, for gov- 
ernment appropriations for this or that special purpose. 
Business cannot ask for government interference at one 
time, and then indignantly reject it at another... .” 

R. W. Moore, president, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
and chairman of Committee on Relation of Government 
to Industry of the National Association of Manufacturers : 

“Gentlemen, the basis of our progress here during the 
last century and a half has been the large free and open 
markets within our national boundaries. This has led to 
the development of mass production and distribution for 
a nation-wide market which has decreased the unit cost 
of goods and increased the standard of living. Today we 
are on the verge of a breakdown of our characteristic 
economy, and unless the barriers to a freer flow of trade 
and commerce are removed, the standard of living to 
which we have become adjusted will be dangerously re- 
duced. This may create new discontents among the popu- 


lation. And it is mass discontent which breeds the imagi- 
nary need for a type of control amounting to totalitarian- 

“Of course, the federal Constitution does not permit the 
states to levy duties on exports or imports, and, sup- 
posedly, prohibits discriminations against interstate com- 
merce. However, under the guise of the taxing power 
and licensing power, the different states of our union have 
succeeded in evading the spirit of the provisions of the 
fundamental law... . 

‘So it is that under the judicial interpretations of their 
police powers, the different states and municipalities have, 
in reality, interfered with the flow of interstate and inter- 
national trade in the following ways. (1) Limiting the 
area for which fluid milk and cream may be supplied by 
refusal to furnish health inspectors and by arbitrary 
changes in the sanitary regulations from time to time. 
(2) Quarantining against the plant or animal products of 
competing areas on economic rather than pathological or 
biological grounds. (3) Restrictions on the movement of 
labor across political boundaries. (4) Limitations on the 
exportation of natural resources or the products of natu- 
ral resources. (5) Regulations of dimensions, weights 
and equipment of trucks and busses. (6) Establishment 
of state grades, standards and labels which do not hap 
to conform to some federal description or to the specifica- 
tions of other states... . 

“Not only are such barriers a hindrance and a check 
to prosperity, but they also tend to breed animosities be- 
tween the citizens of the various states. And we have 
had enough of that in this country. It would be a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished if the states would vol- 
untarily begin to check this trend.” 


H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of the Armstrong Cork 
Co. and newly elected president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers: 


“. .. If one believes that as individuals we are endowed 
with certain divinely-given, inalienable rights, then our 
system of government, our free economy, our civil liber- 
ties, have a firm foundation on which to rest. If we deny 
the existence of such natural rights, so-called social prin- 
ciples displace the individualistic principles on which per- 
sonal liberty depends: For to make social principles su- 
preme requires inevitably the submergence of the indi- 
vidual and the emergence of the controls of the totali- 
tarian state. Hence, without being a pietist or the advo- 
cate of any particular type of religion, one must recog- 
nize, it seems to me, that the idea of a sovereign God en- 
dowing the individual with certain inalienable rights is 
fundamental to the permanent existence of the American 
system. Here every thinking citizen might well examine 
the inner recesses of his own soul and determine consci- 
entiously how best he can contribute toward the revival 
in America of that supreme catalyzer of liberty—the con- 
cept of the sacredness of the individual in the eyes of 
God and man. 

“. . One can be a firm believer, as I am, in the moral 
as well as the legal right of any group who desire to bar- 
gain collectively so to do, and yet be deeply concerned 
over the growing tendency to disregard minority rights, 
as evidenced in this piece of legislation. Had there Toon 
a real desire to apply the principles of a republic in the 
case of this statute rather than those of pure democracy, 
there could readily have been incorporated in the act a 
system of checks and balances paralleling in a sense those 
set up in the federal Constitution. For example, the law 
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might have given protection to minorities by providing 
for a two-thirds or even a three-quarters vote of all em- 
ployes, in the determination of vital questions. It might 
well have gone so far as to require the separate consent 
of long-service employes and short-service employes on 
important issues. Certainly the wage earner, who has 
been employed for, say, five years or more, has more per- 
sonal responsibilities and more at stake usually than the 
young man who has been on his job for two or three 
months. Yet under the pure democracy of the present 
law, 51 per cent of newcomers, with no long attachment 
to their jobs, can force 49 per cent of older men to do 
their bidding. Does that reflect the historic concept of 
the sacredness of the individual ? 

“. . . We have been so busy making money these past 
two generations that we have forced our schools to teach 
facts rather than principles. .. . Moreover, without break- 
ing down the wise separation of church and state, it is 
high time that American citizens insist that ways and 
means be found to provide for the systematic religious 
instruction of the rising generation.” 

Charles R. Hook, president, The American Rolling Mill 
Co., and chairman of the Board of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers : 


“. . . In establishing national public policies affecting 
industry none of our citizens should overlook the primary 
fact that management has no greater responsibility to la- 
bor than to manage the business so successfully that there 
will be work for the workers, profits for the investors and 
useful goods and services at fair prices for the consumers, 
because all groups are essentially interdependent. . . . 

“Management recognizes that industry has become so 
large and the working organization so complex that em- 
ployes who wish to bargain collectively should do so in 
whatever form they determine through their own freely 
chosen representatives and without intimidation or re- 
straint from any source. Under modern conditions there 
is a very definite and specific need to establish channels 
through which employe problems and views may be trans- 
mitted to management and which will assure their seri- 
ous, prompt consideration. . . . 

“Generally speaking, the supervisor has been effectively 
trained in methods and operating techniques. But in the 
management of human beings, we have not progressed 
to the same degree. . . . 

“... The great majority of employes are honest and in- 
telligent ; they possess unsuspected ability to digest facts 
and arrive at sound conclusions. Once given the facts and 
assured through experience of their accuracy, then I have 
little fear that they will not arrive at a sound decision.” 


J. Howard Pew, president of the Sun Oil Co.: 

“. .. For thousands of years, indeed until almost within 
our own day, governments dictated the way of life for 
their peoples. Everything was planned from above and 
the plans almost invariably reflected the ignorance, the 
prejudices and the narrow self interests of those who 
made them. Down to just a few generations ago dictated 
economic programs were mankind’s rule, and they nearly 
always ended in suffering and disaster. Yet today we 
find that the economic planners are back with us, seeking 
once more to stifle our minds, to suppress invention, to 
persecute originality and penalize progress.” 

Walter Lippmann: 


“. . . I believe it can be shown that the totalitarian 
philosophy is not a principle of order but an instrument 
of revolution against order, and that for this reason it 
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cannot perpetuate itself even in the regions where it flour- 
ishes, except by an ever-increasing use of force and vio- 
lence. ... 


“First, we believe in the reign of law. This means that 
for us the rights and duties of men to each other must 
be determined by general rules and not by the arbitrary 
will or fiat of the stronger or of the cleverer. . . . 

“Second, we hold, and for more than two thousand 
years western men have held, that a social order requires 
that the laws governing human relationships shall them- 
selves be administered, amended, and added to in con- 
formity with a higher law which is based upon a final 
and irreducible conception of the nature of man and his 
rights. This higher law is formulated in our own con- 
stitutional system in what is known as the Bill of Rights; 
but the Bill of Rights itself is merely the legal expression 
of the inalienable rights of men as they are expressed in 
the central and universal religious tradition of the west- 
ern world. 

“That tradition declares that in every human being there 
exists the potentiality, at least, of reason; that because he 
is endowed with reason a man can, and, therefore, should, 
control his instincts; and that being endowed with reason, 
man is capable of understanding, and therefore of becom- 
ing attached to, interests which transcend his own life 
and his own time. Because he is endowed with reason, 
every man is potentially a self-governing person. He is 
not a thing—not a slave nor a robot in a factory, not 
cannon fodder. He is a person, and because he is a per- 
son, he may not be used by other men, or by the rulers of 
the state, as if he were an animal or a mere machine. 


“Out of this fundamental fact that man is a human per- 
son, there have developed the concrete, recognized rights 
of men. There is the right of religious freedom, which is 
the right of every man to seek the truth about his rela- 
tionship with the total nature of things. There is the 
right to use his reason by saying what he thinks, and by 
hearing what others think. This is the right of free speech. 
There is the right to have access to the natural resources 
of the earth, which no man created, which are the heri- 
tage of all men to be used according to law. This is the 
right of property. There is the right to understand how 
he is governed—to be consulted, to express his griev- 
ances and to have them considered. This is the right not 
to be governed without his consent. 


“All of these rights are derived from and rest upon the 
conviction that man is not only a citizen, a soldier, a 
worker, but that he is also, as our tradition puts it, made 
in the image of God. And in our civilization every con- 
ception of justice, every conception of what is right and 
what is wrong in human relationships, in social policy, 
in legislation, is in the last analysis determined by this 
conception of man.” 


C. M. Chester, chairman of General Foods Corporation : 

(Influences that delay recovery :) 

“We are all tarred with some degree of selfishness. Too 
many want something for nothing—too many seek unfair 
advantage at the expense of another—we have drifted too 
far from the philosophy of Do Unto Others. .. . 

“A confused public mind, harassed and discouraged 
after a decade # experiments that just didn’t work well 
enough and didn’t bring prosperity. 

“The very human trait of ostrich thinking, . . . 


“The tendency to shun responsibility, hard thinking, 
and hard work, .. . 
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“The hamstringing of private enterprise and private in- 
vestment, upon which all recovery depends. 

“A failure to start to save to pay off our huge debt. 

“A failure to revise intelligently sound public measures 
such as old age pensions, unemployment insurance, and 
stock exchange regulation.” 


The platform a by the Congress declares that 
“the achievements”ot American industry command the 
admiration of the civilized world. These achievements 
derive from a system of free enterprise founded on the 
bedrock of a constitutional government designed to pro- 
tect the individual in his right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. . . . Individual effort is encouraged 
by the incentive of competition and the opportunity for 
advancement or profit: the consumer is afforded the as- 
surance of improved products and better values. A fun- 
damental requirement for the successful operation of the 
free enterprise system is that each individual business 
shall pursue its own course on a plane of enlightened 
self-interest... . 

“In contrast to the American system of free enterprise 
stands planned economy—the system employed in every 
totalitarian state. Political dictatorship, on which this 
alien system is based, is repellent to Americans because 
it destroys personal liberty, religious freedom and indi- 
vidual initiative. Planned economy, with its political and 
economic dictatorship, requires controls which can be at- 
tained only by complete surrender of individual freedom 
and the concentration of both political and economic power 
in the hands of a single individual or political group. .. .” 

Government regulation, the Congress declared, should 
“stimulate, . . . not . . . stifle’ industry. “Obviously if 
industry is to do its full part in promotion of the national 
welfare, some existing laws should be altered or repealed 
and especially labor legislation should be so modified as 
to insure fairness to the employer, the employe, and the 
public.” 

In order to provide “maximum employment of the na- 
tion’s man-power,” there must be “maintenance of indi- 
vidual initiative and free enterprise,” recognition of the 
importance of the profit motive as an incentive to effort, 
“recognition of the vital importance of private savings 
and investment,” reduction of the costs of production and 
distribution, research to develop new products at lower 
prices, ‘‘an equitable and fairly applied policy of employer- 
employe relations” in each industry. This requires “rea- 
sonable hours of employment,” “the greatest possible regu- 
larity of production” or a “reasonable variation of work- 
ing hours” to provide as continuous employment as pos- 
sible, and public enlightenment on the obstacles which 
hinder progress along these lines. 

In regard to pricing the Congress said further: “Ad- 
vantage should be taken of every sound means to gain 
expansion in volume, resulting in the creation of new em- 
ployment and bringing more capital into use. Attention 
to pricing is one of these means. Proportionate price re- 
ductions do not equally stimulate demand for all products, 
or at all times. To the extent that stimulation by price 
reduction will increase total consumption, the pricing pol- 
icy of each individual enterprise should be one which seeks 
this opportunity.” 

The Congress declared that “the employe should have 
the right to join any labor organization he wishes, or none 
at all, as he may himself deem best in his own interests. 
The action he takes in this regard should be arrived at as 
a matter of his own free will and volition, without coer- 
cion, duress or intimidation from any sources.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 


Industry can benefit the consumer by increasing the 
value of products, by planning both products and produc- 
tion in each industrial unit, by creating new products and 
improving the goods already on the market, by modern- 
izing plant and equipment, and by eliminating economic 
waste. 

The responsibility of the employer to his employes in- 
cludes the provision of maximum income, employment and 
promotion according to ability, social security in coopera- 
tion with employes, healthful working conditions, “under- 
standing treatment” by trained supervisors, a basis for 
pride in his job and in his employer, opportunity for “free 
interchange of ideas”, and negotiation by a means ac- 
ceptable to both employer and employe. 

Industry’s obligation to the investor includes the main- 
tenance of a sound capital structure, profits which will 
make possible the expansion of the industry when needed 
without exploiting the consumer or the employe, main- 
tenance of the financial strength of the enterprise along 
with an adequate return to stockholders, no overexpan- 
sion in boom times, research on processes and products, 
and “clear and informative” reports to stockholders. 


Race Relations Sunday, February 11 


Seventeen years ago the Federal Council of Churches 
through its Department of Race Relations called the 
churches to observe the second Sunday in February as 
Race Relations Sunday to bring white Christians into 
friendly contact with minority racial groups—Negroes, 
Mexicans, Indians, and Orientals—to change sentiments 
and attitudes of hostility into those of understanding and 
amity. Each year since then a special Message has 
stressed some dominant theme of brotherhood, justice and 
goodwill between races. Various churches and religious 
organizations have carried out many experiments in in- 
terracial contacts. Ministers have exchanged pulpits, 
young people’s and women’s groups have had exchange 
meetings, choirs and Sunday schools have held joint in- 
terracial observances. The first pulpit exchanges took 
place in Chicago in 1923 when only seven ministers of 
white congregations ventured to invite Negro ministers to 
their pulpits. Instead of the feared unfavorable reactions, 
their people wanted the Negro ministers to return. The 
example was widely followed. 

Critical persons often ask what these meetings accom- 
plish. Statistical measures have not been applied and 
probably cannot be, but observations clearly indicate that 
when people of different racial groups have worshipped 
together on a common basis of equality they go back to 
their daily life with different attitudes toward one an- 
other. Young people come to a feeling of unity when 
they have met to discuss common problems. Many com- 
munities have launched welfare programs. One New 
England church after 216 years was moved to welcome 
Negroes into its membership. 

This year the observance has been extended into Inter- 
racial Brotherhood Month, February, with celebrations in 
various communities at different periods of the month. 
In accord with custom February 11, the Sunday preceding 
Lincoln’s birthday is especially designated as Race Rela- 
tions Sunday. 

The movement has spread to over ten thousand churches 
and religious agencies in most of the states of the Union. 
Three or four other national organizations have adopted 
some of the methods and techniques worked out by the 
churches. 
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